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Satire should like a polish’d razor keen, 
Wound with'a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.—LADY Monracue. 
=“ Pa? , > @ see . . . . . . . . ' 
Political Pa: quinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Political History. They supply information as to the persoti and habits often as te 
the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere.”"—CrokerR’s New Wuia GUIDE. — 
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LORD DURHAM'‘S COUNCIL. 


— 


and Durham is going out as a species of King of Canada, with 
lauthority to cut off every rebellious head, stop, with a cannon 





‘all, every rebellious mouth, put out every eye that dares to look 


Pon matters in a rebellious light, and nail to the pillory every ear 
"alls disposed to listen to the very tone of rebellion. This may be 
cd speedy way of putting down revolt, but it scarcely accords 
"ith the spirit of liberality, which has been so often professed by 


Nis ; ° > - ° * e . “se 

, ee On his arrival in Canada, and from the spirit of hostility 
7 : ich the thing has been taken up, we suspect that the council 
“'t00 much resemble in character the individuals whose portraits 


. s\¥en at the top of this article. We are indeed astonished that 


to-prdship does not take with him Lord Dum-Cannon, and Lord 
| ges Ile Mr. Brand, as private secretary. Without 
L VII. - 








“Price One Penny. 





however making any comment on individuals we shall explain the 
nature of the council as it appears in the above design, which is at 
once allegorical, emblematical, symbolical, and ingenious. We can 
fancy one of its deliberations. Lord Durham on taking the chair 
expressed his satisfaction at being surrounded by such a sharp blade 
as the axe, such a warm friend as the torch, such an eloquent 
speaker as the cannon, such a gallows firm supporter as the gibbet, 
and last not least such a useful instrument at the head of affairs, as 
the guillotine 

The council returned thanks to their president for his good opinion, 

The ave made some cutting observations and declared his readt- 
ness todo anything towards the discovery of treason. In fact, 
said he, “ 1 will axe-about, and find it out ratherthan I will suffer 
it to escape me.” 

The Torch then rose, and in a yery fiery burst of eloquence de- 
clared that he would flare up for the restoration of order in any 
way that Lord Durham would direct him. “Ina word” added he 
facetiously, ‘‘if any of the traitors want a house warming I shall 
be at all times prepared te give them one.” 

Before the laughter had subsided the Cannon rose and observed 
that as his friend the Jorch had spoken of a house warming, he 
(the Cannon) would not be behind hanp in hospitality, but should 
give a series of balls which he trusted would have a good effect 
upon the insurgent population of Canada. He submitted that he 
was not in the habit of opening his mouth without effect, and hu- 
mourously expressed a hope. that he should frequently be called 
upon to exercise those qualities of roaring and bawling, for which 
he was so eminent, for he observed, the roar of the cannon, and the 
bawl (ball) of that machine, are seldom brought into operation 
ineffectively. 

The Gibbet made some very brief remarks, in which he observed 
that anything in his dine was quite at the service of the government, 
and declared that the insurgents would do for themselves if they 
were only allowed rope enough. He concluded with the stale 
observation that he (the Gibbet) was Gallows proud to find himself 


he present ministry. Lord Durham will commence the appointment of | in such goodly company. 


Tha guillotine declared he was not in the habit of making long 
speeches, and that he was rather one who had a reputation for cut- 
ting a subject short, than otherwise. (laughter.) He should be 
happy to strike at the very head of rebellion, and he had not the 
smallest doubt that the best plan to pnt an end to all seditious talk- 


ing was to amputate at the neck, so that the mouth would be | 


Star Press, 20, Cross Street, Hatton Garden. —Jamus Tonwen 
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any kind. . 
These observations gave the fullest satisfaction to Lord Durham, 


who declared that with such supporters as the aze, the torch, 
the cannon, the guillotine, and the gallows, he could not fail of 
effecting a settlement of some kind in Canada. He immediately 
filled up the following offices in the following manner ;— 

At the HEAD of of affairs - - The GUILLOTINE. 


Governor General of the Provinces The AXE. 
- The CANNON. 


Paymaster General - - C. 
For the Home Department - The Torcu. 
Comptroller General - - - The GaLLows. 


It is with sucha ‘‘council af five,” that Durham goes out to 
establish the “peace,” of Canada. It bidsfair to rival in charaeter, 
the far famed council of double that number at Venice. Give Dur- 
ham the title of “‘ Doge,” and the thing will be in perfect keeping. 
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THE WHEATHER-WISE MAGICIAN 





All the world has been running mad during the last few days, 
after an Almanack, which undertakes to tell what the weather will 
be every day in the year. It so’ happens that as far as the thing has 
gone hitherto it is all right and the public begins to Jook upon the 
author as a magician of no ordinary description. Had he lived in 
the age of witchcraft he would have been ducked three times a day, 
for his discovery, and for every true prediction he might put forth, 
he would have been exposed to the fury of rotten eggs and the pil- 
lory. In the present more enlightened age, we are ccntent to be 
grateful for information, no matter whence it comes, and conse- 
quently Murphy (the author of the almanack) has the thanks of the 
public for his discovery. If it be by communing with the darker 
powers, or if the devil himself has taken the name of Murphy, and 
started as an almanack maker is of no importance, for the almanack 
sells devilish well, and that is all the publishérs care about. There 
is One thing about Murphy’s almanack which pleaaes us at any rate. 
Whether it be right or wrong, he always speaks intelligibly and 
comes to the point without any doubt as to his meaning. The cus- 
tom of the old women who did the prophetic for the other alma- 
nacks was invariably to leave their predictions in such a state of 
convenient ambiguify, that it might mean one thing just as well as 
another ; or that it might mean nothing just as well, and perhaps a 
iittle better thanit would mean something. The following is a 
speciman of the old school of weather-wisdom. 

*« About this period of the year (January) summer weather can- 
not be expected. We may look for cold about this season.’’ 

February.—‘‘If it freezes there will be ice, but if ice does not 
make its appearance there will be no frost,” 

March.—‘Perhaps windy and perhaps not, 
sleet, it will be damp under foot.” 

April.—* Look for.rain, unless the dry weather operates to make 
it fine.” 

May.—Showers may be expected if the previous weather should 
have beeu such as to warrant their appearance.” 

June.—* Warm weather may be lopked for unless it should be 
cold, and if there be no rain, it will most probably be fair.” 

July.—* If there is thunder there will be lightening,” 

August.—‘‘ The heat that is common at this season of the year, 
may be expected in this month—if it should come at all.” 

September.—*‘ In this month the days will begin to grow gradu- 
ally shorter, and if there is much rain it will be damp.” 

October.—** Thunder may be looked for, butif it should not come 
you must not be disappointed.” 

November.—lf there is much mist there will be some fog. 
is the contrary, it will of course be otherwise.” 

December.—‘ If skating should commence there will have been 
considerable frost. Christmas-day may be expected in the course of 
the month.” 

Such are the heads of the weather prophecies that form the gene- 
ral subject of the {predictions in the old established old-women’s 
almanacks. Murphy has however entirely superseded them. We 
think we could put down a few things with some certainty. In Au- 
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effectually relieved from the trouble of making use of language of 
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gust for instance, look for dust, and in November slush may be ex 
pected. -We fear that Murphy may yet prove incorrect in some of 
his predictions, for any thing so variable and fickle as the Climate 
and the weather of this country cannot be reduced to anything jn the 
shape of certainty. He is however going at\it WnEerTuHeER or no) 
and right or wrong, he seems resolved to stand on the value of his 
information. It would be rather awkward if Murphy and the Wea. 
ther should be at sixes and sevens before the next week is over, 





THE FROST. 





The frost has been a fine subject for the paper people, and we 
really wonder how they will get on without it. Every day the 
paper takes up a column in telling us what has been the weather on 
the day before, and if with our toes and fingers nearly frozen off, we 
should have been so incredulous as to doubt whether there had been 
a frost, all question of the fact would be inevitably removed by the 
Heald, on the next morning, stating that yesterday was frosty. We 
subjoin a few of the newspaper results of the frost :-— . 

The frost is now more severe than any one can remember for the 
last 200 years! A gentleman had his feet frozen quite off, and did 
not ascertain the fact, until having drawn off his boots at night, he 
perceived something was still inside, and on inspection he took ont 
his own toes to his great horror and consternation. 

A gentleman sitting at breakfast, had just made tea from boiling 
water, and being about to pour it into the cup, found that no liquor 
came from the spout of the teapot. On further examination the 
vessel was found to contain a complete iceberg. 

A publican in drawing some ale had placed the pot on the ground, 
and the ale in passing from the barrel to the pot had become con- 
gealed in the act, and there was consequently nothing but a stick of 
ice reaching from the butt to the pot, and fixing the latter so firmly 
to the ground that all efforts to lift it up were ineffectual. When 
our reporter left, the pot continued precisely in the same condition. 

It is not perhaps generally known that the corner of Chancery 
Lane was colder than any other spot in England, and two gentlemen 
on the coldest day of the frost, happening to meet there, conversed 
for several minutes, but strange to say not either of them could hear 
one word that was spoken by the other. The fact proved to be, 
that the words were frozen as they left their mouths, but when the 
thaw came on, the people in the neighbourhood were greatly sur- 
prised and not a little alarmed at hearing a long conversation 
carreid on by two voices, while no person was visible. It happened 
that the thaw, which had commenced, had taken effect on the 
frozen conversation of the two gentlemen, and thus this apparent 
phenomenon was instantly accounted for. 

In many parts of London, the gas was entirely frozen up. and 
there was some skating during the day, on that portion of it which 
had escaped. 

We could, if we had time and space, subjoin a long train of other 
casualties of this kind, but we think we have had enough of them. 








THE THAMES AND THE FROST. 


Old father Thames has come in for his share of attention during 
the recent severe frost, and a very picturesque piece of business has 
been got up, on the subject of floating icebergs, aud other matters 
of which in this cockney hemisphere we never dreamt of hearing: 
Every piece of ice that could boast of a square foot in dimensions 
has been chronicled as an ‘‘ enormous iceberg,’ and the penny-® 
liners declare that the celebrated frozen sea is nothing to it. oe 
proprietor of a coal barge fancies himself a second Captain Ross, a 
certainly as far as being able to find no thoroughfare goes, there ® 
vecy little difference between the gallant humbug in question, _ 
the frozen bargemen. As far as inconvenience goes the bargeni® 
have the worst of it, for Ross had nothing else to do, but get = 
mess, Which he did with his eyes open, while the poor deve 
question are in for it ‘ willy nilly,” and are consequently ent 


‘ ; men 
to all our commiseration. The Observer says that “ several 
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‘Baron for the occasion, looked stupid and confused. The Queen 
| dismissed him with these words ‘‘ Go to your master and tell him | 
thall send Major Longbow over to Hanover as my representative.” 
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ost their lives and that the ludcrous scenes that occured were very 
qumerous.” It may be a very ludicrous idea to hear of one’s fellow 
creatures being frozen to death in shoals, but we confess we do not 
quite regard it in the same merry light as our facetious contemporary. 


a. ————————E——E 
























of the literary exquisite brought sharply down to conceal the hole under the 
arm-pits of his vulgar light brown coat with flaring basket buttons—and the 
trousers strapped down with frightful intensity to conceal the protrusion at the 





HUMANITY WITH A HOOK 


The Royal Humane Society has made itself very conspicuous during the 
late frost, by the somewhat peculiar operations of humanity, which they have 
been practising at the various shaiting places in the metropolis. Their ac- 
tivity hasbeen directed to digging holes in the ice, and sticking a board 
‘ascribed Dangerous, in the aperture thus made, which has generally been 
the ouly place where there hasbeen any danger, another piece of humanity is 
to spread ladders and ropes across the ice to trip people up, who by the vio- 
lence of their fall frequently broke theice, and the ropes and other tackle 
of the society happened to keep the party immersed from drowning, the Hu- 
mane Society took all the credit of the rescue, from a situation that them- 
selves, and no one else, had rendered perilous. Further humanity has ex 
hibited itself in picking out with large and savage boat hooks, eitiier by the 
eve or the nose, or any other available part of the persoh, any unhappy 
wretch who has had the dreadful misfortune to have been left either to the 
perils of drowning or the still grester danger of being rescued by the Royal 
Humane Soeiety. Further humanity is exhibited in the mode of.treatment 
after taking the poor victim out of the watcr. If he is simply wet through 
sud frightened, a galvanic battery is brought powerfully into play upon him, 
and he jumps fearfully up to the ceiling, to the immense delight of the Humane 
people who puff the thing offin the papers the next day, as a complete and 
most satisfactory case ofrestoration. Where the patient’s case is too palpably 
favourable to allow of a powerful shock of electricity, they never let him off 
withot bleeding copiously, by which the unhappy sufferer is greatly weakened 
and reduced, while the restoration is declared to be the work of the society. and 
the weakening is the effect of the ice and the winter 

We pereeive that now the ice has broken up, the Humane andfactive Mr. 
Pritchard has been having all the rivers dragged tn the hope of finding 
dead bodies. The humanity of sucha hope is much to be questioued, and 
oily proves that as there is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
«there is scarcely a step from humanity (as practised by the society) to right 
down brutality. 
= - THE QUEEN AND MUNCHAUSEN, 


gratulate him on the escape he has just experienced. 








THE SHABBY REFORMERS 


have one great advantage over the Reformers, which is—that the former have 
enough to make it worth their while to spare a little to save the whole, while 


‘This may account for the very shabby figure cut by the subscription lists got 
are ashamed even to advertize the amount, or else as is not at all improbabie 


they unquestionably do in this affair, but much as it grieves us to avow the 
fact, we cannot be induced under any circumstances to “ blink the question.” 





THE MURPHY MANIA. 


. Murphy’s Weather Almanack has turned the heads of all the pleasure party 
givers, and others in the Metropolis. Mr. Murphy’s preface is delightfully 
candid, he says, if I predict rain, and it does not come in one place, you mut 


and, consequently, I am right. But this—cool as it is, is not quite so cool as 
another of his touches—He says, “If I predict rain, and it does not come on 
one day, you may be sure it will come on some other.” ‘This is excellent! We 
may all be able to prophecy rain, if we only wait till we see it. And we sup- 


ofithis, was all right ?7Verily, Mr. Murphy, you have sold 40,000 Almanacks to 
some purpose, if this is the sort of information you favour us with. 
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The King of Hanover has sent over to this country ashis repre- 
sentative, a gentleman whose name is connected with some of the 
most thundering lies that have ever been told in this, or any other 
country. We do not object to King Cumberland sending to England 
administer Who is in every respect fit to represent him, but when an 
envoy is generally expected to show respect, the sending over of 
Baron Munchausen is as much as to say that the expressions of res- 
pect are all blarney, and in fact Munchausenisms. The Queen who 
sever alive to a joke, took no ostensible notice of the impertinence 
of sending such a fellow as Baron Munchausen to her court, but 
good humouredly enquired of the alleged Baron, wheu he intended 
publishing any more of his very entertaining adventures, which her 
Majesty graciously declared had often made her laugh most heartily. 
The Baron who is a mere humbug “ got up,” with the title of 


Kean’s continued success is almost unexampled in theatrical history. The perform- 
ance of Hamlet for twelve nights, is a test of an actor's attraction, which modern expe- 
rience has not often afforded. Richard the Third, will be Mr. Kean’s next character. 
{Te plays it on Monday, and the public expectation is naturally alive to see whether be 
will sustain the high reputation which he has achieved. We have no doubt of the 
result, and expect to find Richard better suited to his great abilities, than even the 
part of Hamlet. 

The ‘‘ great tragedian,” at Covent Garden, has got up ‘ Lear,’ and his creatures are 
making a very pretty ‘‘ to do’’ about it in the newspapers. Macready’s Lear, is one 
uninterrupted growl from beginning to end. He curses his daughter as if he were a 
coalheaver, who had just been tripped up with a sack of coals upon his back, and his 
fury at finding his friend, Bartley, in the stocks, can only be compared to the indigna- 
tion of the swindling Captain, when he heard that his sham footman was in custody. 
From first to last his Lear was, as we anticipated, the thundering humbug from the the 
beginning of Act 1, to the close of Act 5,and though he succeeded in depicting the flam- 
moxed monarch, he failed in giving any idea of Shakspeare’s Lear. The part of the 
Lear humbug, at Covent Garden, which excites our irritability in the highest degree, 
is the extraordinary cock-a-whoop, that has been raised about the restoration of 
Fool, Why, good God! are there not fools enough in Covent Garden Theatre, with- 
out restoring another? The parasites of the ‘‘ great tragedian’’ say, that ‘ Lear’ has 
been got up with great care. We observed that the straw used by Edgar, was entirely 

a |new. We are threatened with this play (Fvol and all,) twice a week until further 
There is a theatre somewhere near the Minories called the Garrick, and | notice. We trnst that that notice will be given with as little delay as possible. The 
here is a cheap and nasty chop-house in King Street Covent Garden, called | ‘Wonder,’ was done on Saturday last, when the *‘ great tragedian”’ attempting the 
“The Garrick Club,” of which a few seedy“ literateurs” and second rate actors | part of Don Felix. His elegant manner of shaking his head from side to side, folding- 
we the component atoms. ‘These people have actually rejected Campbell the | his arms, and knocking his knees, of course helped the performance mtghtily. , Chop- 
beet from their society. What can have induced Campbell to have wished to | Ping up words into little bits like parsley, and eucking in the air with frightful gasp- 
tier such a gang God knows, but we suspect that his name was proposed as | '85) May be the way to act Don Felix, but if it is, it 1s quite a new way, and as no- 
thoax upon him, and he must feel truly grateful for the innate hatred of | velty or nothing could have been better than Macready’s genteel comedy. 
ent and respectability which induced “the Club” not to elect him. Let any The slack Domino’ mania is extending itself in all directions. Not even in 
*¢ go past the concern in King Street, and look at the dirty greasy-haired | the instance of ** Der Frieschats” have there been 90 many adaptations of the came 
iterary exquisites lolling at the club window, with their fingers unconsciously | subject produced at the London Theatres. The ‘ B lack Domino,’ will, in a few days, 
mndering into their ae and noses; let bien look closer and if he examines bedagrer. vse y05 place in the Metropolis rb-wer Covent Garden, the St. James's, 
the br 'B se ae = di ae . °| the Adelphi, Norton Falgate, the Olympic,the Pavilion, and Sadler's Wells. The 
_Jreast of the literary dandy, he will see a coarse dirty black shirt, not! best version, and the best acted, that has yet appeared, is one produced on 











THE GARRICK AND CAMPBELL. 


ite concealed by the sham front, which he washes out in his own garret| Monday night,at the St. James’s. Of the one at the Olympic we have already % 
Very two days, and puts on by way of concealing the dinginess of his under spoken ; that at the Adelphi, is vulgarized to suit the company, and cut down © 


co. Let the observer imagine the literary man’s dirty yellow kids, that| into a one act extravaganza; but that at the St James’s is played in three 


‘re been eighteen times submitted to the ingenuity of Rateau. Let him! acts aga musical comedy. It nearer resembles the French original than either of the | 


observe the cheap gossamer, with the yet remaining nap brushed sharply over I 
the edges to endeavour to conceal their whiteness. Let him observe the arms © 


ba 
ancle of a pair of undeniable Clarences—and it is from the society of these | 
nasty dandies that a man like Campbell has been black-balled. The only | 
thing that keeps the affair afloat is, that some of the few respectable members, } 
who do pay their subscriptions, make up for the defalcations of the shabby © 
gang of members who do not. Had Campbell suffered himself to get among | 
such a set, there is no doubt he would have been fleeced, and we heartily con- 7 


We are sorry to be compelled to confess that the Reformers are a shabby — 
set, and in every thing requiring spirited outlay and ‘liberality of the purse, | 
the so called Liberal party are terribly behind hand. It is true that the Tors | 
so long had the complete controul of the public purse, that they have amassed // 


on the contrary the Reform party have only their own resources to go upon. 7 


up in opposition to the lavish contributions of the ‘Tories to the Spottiswooe a 
conspiracy. ‘Ihe funds are in fact so truly contemptible that the committee | 


they are too shabby to pay for the insertion of the whole list as an advertise- | 
ment. We regret that the Liberals should cut such a contemptible figure as , 


give me the credit of supposing that it may possibly be raining somewhere els:, » 


pose the rain Murphy predicted last week, and did not come until the begining | 
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other two, and when a translator goes to work, he should give atrue version of his 
original, and not spoil it by the introdution of his own balderdash. The St. James’s 
‘ Black Domino,’ has been by the papers universally admitted to be the best, and as 
the play going public must see a ‘ Black Domino,’ go where they will, they had better 
go and see that which is most calculated to please them. Some pretty music enlivens 
this piece, which has the advantage, (in its principal parts,) of excellent acting. Mrs. 
Stirling as the ‘ Black Domino,’ acts with more vivacity than Vestris in the same part, 
and far outstrips Mrs. Yates, whose mawkish domestic points of “ Bring me a needle, I 
declare I've pricked my fingers,” may excite the enthusiasm of the milliners and the 
nursery maids, but such common place, and yet affected rubbish, had better be con- 
fmed to the school-room, or bonnet-shop from which it emanates. Mrs. Stirling’s act- 
ing throughout the whole of this difficult part was admirable. Her distinct marking of 
the three characters of the lady, the servant, and the abbess, was greatly applauded, 
and in each division of the piece she was equally successful. J. Webster as Horace de 
Masserena, looked and acted the gentleman,a merit we cannot bestow on Charles 
Mathew’s insipidity at the one house, and Yates’s vulgar buffoonery at the other. 
Yates makes him such a mountebank as one would meet at the Yorkshire Stingo, where 
n ticket for a ball and aglass of grog, are to be had both fora shilling. Nothing could 
have been worse than Yates’s attempt, and nothing could have been much better than 
J. Webster’s. Miss Julia Smith, acted pleasantly, and sang charmingly, while her 
sister, Miss Smit;,, executed a piece of music behind the scenes (judiciously taken 
from the first act and placed where it now is,) with so much sweetness and feeling 
as to command arapturous encore. Madam Sala acted with her accustomed skill, and 
@ang a song very agreebly. Gardner's porter, barring a slight inclination to extrava- 
gance, was excellent. The shortest part may sometimes be made the best, in the 
hands of ajudicious actor, and Mr. Gardner has proved it may be so, by his_ excellent 
perfomance in the ‘ Black Domino.’ The scenery and dresses being excellent, the suc- 
wess of the piece was unequivocal, and there isno doubt that the ‘ Black Domino ’ will 
become avery favourite piece at the St. James’s. 

The Minors have not lately had much of our attention. The doings of the really 
great tragedian at Drury Lane, and the would be great tragedian at Covent Garden, 
having monopolized nearly the whole of our attention, On turning to Sadler's Wells, 
we find that Rogers has resigned the managerial sceptre, and its crown of thorns, in 
favour of Osbaldiston, who has been doing up the interior, not as he did up Covent 
Garden, by introducing a Surry company on its once classic boards, but he has really 
beautified Sadler’s Wells, and made it handsome and convenient. The performances 
are tolerably good, though our veteran friend, Campbell, is busy in playing boys of 
sixteen, a style of character altogether unsuited to his venerable age and Methusalem- 
like experience. 

At the Victoria, Mr. Cobham, junior has been attempting to come the Young Kean, 
and Fanny Kemble, ‘rig,’ as the blackguards call it, but there are two, or three little 
things that stand rather in the way of his doing so very successfully. One of these is 
that old Cobham, with all hisjumps and starts, and legs and lungs, is neither an old 
Kean, nor an old Kemble, and even if he were, his son has not the genius of young 
Kean, nor the cleverness of Miss Kemble, to take advantage of parental reputation, 
and capabilities. Mr. Cobham, junior, has certainly made some new points in Romeo, 
for example, he tumbles head over heel in the scene with Friar Lawrence, and in the 
‘th act he gives a spring of three and twenty feet into the air, and comes down upon 
his heels just in front of the footlights. He certainly has a good deal of energy, 
and with long practise, added to care, he may succeed in his profession, but he has 
commeed in a bad school, and his attempting to Our-CopHam CosuHa,, is a piece of 
filial impiety, which would make old Anchises blush to his collar bone. 

At the Pavilion they have got a ‘ Black Domino,’ in which Freer gives the 
aid of his powerful bellows, and roars and blows, and struts and stamps, to the 
complete satisfaction of his auditors. 

The Theatre Royal, Little Portman Street, Portman Market, near Little 
Church Street, Paddington, is in a state of the most feverish excitement, and in 
addition to a Box-Door, the present spirited proprietor has, at some personal 
inconvenience, laid down a door-mat! When the public shall have become 
thoroughly acquainted with this important mat-ter, there is no doubt that 
crowded houses will be the healthy and invigorating consequence. * Richard 
the Third’ is the favourite tragedy at this house just now, and the manager is 
figuring away as the gentleman with the high shoulders, and the stocking stuck 
to make a calf just in front of the leg, where the calf ought not to be. ‘There 
is no doubt of the activity of all the parties concerned in the catering for a 
Little Portman Street—Portman Market—near Little Church St—Paddington 
public; but we fear “ THE TIN” is not rattling in to the tune which would be 
most acceptable to the ears of the proprietor. ‘Things, however, may look up, 
as the boy said when he let off the gun and killed his brother by accident. 

A Mr. Sutton has started Magician in a small way, at the Strand Theatre. 
Ile undertakes to cut peoples’ heads off and join them on again. With some 
people we know, the first would be the only useful part of the operation.—The 
invisible Lady is a truly astonishing deception. 



















































Simco‘’s Gout and Rheumatic Pills 


A speedy and effectual cure tor Rheumatism, Gout, Rheumatic Go 
&c. Sold in Boxes at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. each, ” ‘ambago 
Gaweutt, near Buckingham, , 

Mr. Simco.—Sir,—My brother William was with me last oak, i oe 1836 
me a box of your Gout Pills, since which I have been taking six pills per day me 
happy to inform youthat I am better than I have been for years ; it is many 
since I was able to walk up stairs on account of Rheumatic Gout, but I am deseas 
thankful to say that since taking your pills, whichis only seven days, I am now ‘a 
to go up stairs with the vigour I formerly used to do, and instead of eating only “three : 
four times a week, I eat three or four times a day with a keen appetite. I will thal 
you to inform my brother William Holton, Lower Mounts, Northampton, of my im 
proved state, I am, Sir, your's respectfully, ; 

Crown Inn, Gawcut. THOMAS HOLTON 
Sold by T. Butler, Cheapside ; Sanger, 150, Oxford Street ; Boddington & Co 89 

Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square ; and all Medicine Venders. _ 
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For Bilious and Sick Head=-Ache 


Giddiness, Dizziness, Singing Noise inthe Head or Ears, oppression after meals, ang 
for the whole train of symptoms arising from a derangement of the stomach or bowels 
FRAMPTON’s PILL of HEALTH will be found pre-eminently successful for costive 
ness, either habitual or temporary, they are admirable, and for elderly persons wil] 
prove the most agreeable medicine that can be taken. They are used with the greatestg 
advantage |by either sex, and will therefore prove an excellent family pills, forin any 
case where an aperient medicine is required it is presumed they need only be tried to be 
universally adopted. Sold by Prout, 229. Strand, London; Johnson, 58, Cornhill): 
Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; and by mos tmedicine venders in the kingdom, price te 
ld. per box. 
LEFT-OFF CLOTHES WANTED. 
2, LAMBS CONDUIT STREET, Established forthe purpose of giving New Clothesin ex 


change for the Old Ones, allowing for the left off clothes the same value as they will produee in the 
Foreign Markets, or if required ready CASH wil be given. Regimentals and Costumes of any 


Nation, also Books in every language taken on the same terms. Apply personally or by letter, te 
Stephen Pearson, 2. Lambs Conduit Street, Foundling. Distance no object. 
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Se enim oileteiaeice tea tiie ita 
POTTED YARMOUTH BLOATERS, for ‘Toast, 
Biscuits, Sandwiches. and Wine, in Pots. Is. and 2s. each. 

The high repute and immense sale of this delicate preparation has induced 
many would-be tradesmen (who, not having an idea of their own.to attempt an 
imposition, by labelling a potexactly like his, thereby to deceve the public and 
injure him, (having actually applied to his printer for that purpose ; well knowing 
that they cannot prepare the Fish, the receipt being an old family one, and the 
secret in the curing of the Herring bywhich its rancid qualities are destroyed, and 
it becomes so delicious arelish It is easily detected by observing his sigpatare, 
ALEX. THORN, on the side. and on the top Proprietor of the celebrated 

THORN’S TALLY HO! SAUCE, 
For Fish, Game, Steaks, Wild Fowl, ard all Made Dishes, imparting a zest 
not otherwise acquired—the most economical now in use; in Bottles 2s. and 4s. 
each, warranted in all climates. Wholesale at the Manufactory, Thorn’s Oil, 
ltalian and Foreign Warehouse, 223, High Holborn; also, at all wholesale oilmen 
and druggists ; and retail by all respectable oilmen, grocers, and druggists in the 


United Kingdom. 
BRITISH WINES. 

The Oldest House in London for British Wines. Warranted four years old, 18s. 

per dozen. St Be 
BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 

2, HAMILTON PLACE, KING’S CROSS LONDON. 

The following is'a listiof the principal Depots where the Medicines may be hadin London 
Medical Dissenter office, 368, Strand ; Mr; Field, 65, Quadrant ; Regent Street; Mr 
Lofts, City Agent, Park Place, Mile End ; Mr. Chappell, Bookseller, 19, Cornhill, late 
the Royal Exchange ; Mr. Cowell, Stationer, 22, Terrace, Pimlico; Mr. Haslett, 118, 
Ratcliff Highway; Mrs. Twell, 10, Hand Court, Holborn ; Western Branch, 72, Edge- 
ware-road; Messrs. Hannay & Co. Perfumers, 63, Oxford street; British j College 
of Health, Hamilton Place, King’s Cross ; and of their Sub-Agents. 

NB. None are genuine without the words ‘* Morison’s Universal Medicines” ate en- 
gravedon the Govarnment Stamp, in white letters upon a red ground. 
A GERTAIN CURE FOR CORNS AND BUNNIONS. 

LLINGHAM’S ROTTERDAM CORN AND BUNION SOLVENT, 

which gives relief upon the first application, and speediiy erradicates 
them without pain or inconvenience, as the following proves :— 

Sir,—I have great pleasure in bearing witness to the victues of your _ 
Solvent, by the usc of a single bottle of which, inthe year 1829, I was perfectty 
cured of two inveterate corns, and enabled to walk with ease, which had not been 
the case for several years ; nor have I experienced the slightest inconvenience from 
them since. Yours, &c.J, NICHOLLS. 

14, Catherine-st. Commercial-rd. Jan. 20, 1896. 

A further testimony to its merits, not less strong, is offered by the ingenulty 
which some unprincip ed persons have exercised to imitate its titleand appearanee, 
and to substitute for it an article not merely inefficacious but mischievous 5 it - 
therefore, necessary to ask for Allingham’s Rotter- dam Corn and Bunion sane’ 
and see that J. A. Sharwood is written on the outside wrapper, aS none othe:s af 
genuine of 7 tles at 16. 
Prepared and Sold by J. A. Sharwood, 55, Bishopsgate Without, in bot : "6 
1id., 2s. 9d.,and 4s, 6d.; and, by appointment, by Sanger, 150, Chandler, «" 
Oxford-street ; Prout, 229, Strand; and most medicine venders, 

LACK MINO: ._.. | 
Now being acted TRE tARSn 7 OM is just Published 98 No 
19 of the 
Threepenny Acting Drama, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


_ Wir.Charles Kean bDaving honourd the 
Proprietors ot Figaro in Lonnon, by sitting for his 
Portrait, in the character of Hamlet, it is now being en- 
graved on steel by an eminent artist, and will be issued 
with No. 324; it is particularly requested, orders may 


be given as early as possible, to prevent disappointment. Star Press, 20 Cross Street, Hatton Garden—Jamus TUBME®: 
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